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ENRY  BEAUCLERC  (Cf.  Frontispiece  *)  will  be  held 
in  everlasting  remembrance  by  the  patriotic  Radingian. 
His  selection  of  the  little  Burgh  between  the  Thames 
and  the  Kennet  to  be  the  site  of  his  famous  Abbey  has 

given  that  Burgh  an  immortal  place  in  English  and  indeed  in 

European  history. 

The  monastic  chroniclers  do  not  tell  us  why  the  royal  choice 
fell  upon  Reading.  Was  it  its  charming  situation  near  the 
confluence  of  the  streams  just  mentioned,  commanding  a  beautiful 
view  of  adjacent  hill  and  dale  ?  Was  it  the  proximity  to  a  great 
highway  to  the  West  along  which  flocked  innumerable  travellers 
and  pilgrims  for  whom  no  adequate  hostelry  for  rest  and  refresh- 
ment existed  ?  Was  it  that  the  mighty  Conqueror  had  already 
held  Reading  in  demesne  and  had  shewn  his  affection  for  the  royal 
Burgh  by  associating  its  Church  with  Battle  Abbey  ?  Possibly 
combined  attractions  made  Radingia  the  most  eligible  of  sites. 

The  story  of  the  royal  foundation  is  of  singular  interest.  A 
famous  relic,  the  reputed  Hand  of  St.  James,  had  come  into  the 
possession  of  King  Henry  Beauclerc,  who,  overjoyed  at  his  good 
fortune,  determined  to  build  a  splendid  home  of  religion  worthy 
of  so  great  an  Apostle.1  In  Roger  of  Hoveden's  words,  "  Henry, 
King  of  England,  in  his  joy  at  getting  possession  of  the  hand  of 
St.  James  the  Apostle,  founded  the  noble  Abbey  of  Reading, 
enriched  it  with  many  possessions,  and  placed  in  it  the  hand  of 
St.  James." 

The  King  also  intended  the  Abbey  to  be  a  Memorial  of 
himself  and  his  family.  Accordingly  he  linked  with  it  the  names 
of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him.  In  the  words  of  his  Founda- 
tion Charter  the  Abbey  was  founded  "  for  the  salvation  of  my 
soul,  and  of  King  William  my  Father,  and  of  King  William  my 

*  Messrs.  Nisbet  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  kindly  permitted  the  reproduction  of  this 
illustration  which  is  based  on  the  Great  Seal  of  Henry  I. 
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Brother,  and  of  William  my  Son,  and  Queen  Maud  my  Mother, 
and  Queen  Maud  my  Wife,  and  of  all  my  ancestors  and  successors." 

His  attachment  to  the  Abbey  is  further  shown  by  its  selection 
as  the  place  of  his  sepulture.  No  wonder  that  the  royal  treasury 
was  freely  drawn  upon,  so  that  the  Memorial  might  be  a  veritable 
chef  cToeuvre. 

But  not  only  did  Henry  wish  that  the  Abbey  should  be  a 
noble  foundation,  endowed  with  temporal  privileges  and  powers  ; 
it  must  also  become  a  home  of  spiritual  worship  and  Christian 
benevolence.  With  this  intent  he  sent  to  Cluny,  a  famous  centre 
of  religion  and  learning,  with  a  request  that  some  of  its  brethren 
might  be  spared  to  establish  a  similar  Institution  at  Reading. 
Accordingly  Peter,  the  Prior  of  Cluny,  with  seven  of  his  brethren, 
came  over  from  France  and,  aided  by  some  brethren  from  St. 
Pancras,  the  headquarters  of  the  Cluniacs  in  England,  commenced 
operations.  First  of  all  the  precincts  were  staked  out  and  the 
site  cleared.  By  the  i8th  of  June,  1121,  all  was  ready,  and  Henry 
Beauclerc,  in  the  presence  of  his  successor  Stephen  and  of  many 
of  his  barons,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  great  Abbey  to  which  he 
became  so  warmly  attached.  Soon  followed  an  army  of  skilled 
craftsmen,  masons,  carpenters,  plumbers,  glass-makers. 

After  two  years  of  patient  labour,  building  operations  were 
sufficiently  advanced  for  the  organisation  of  the  monastery,  and 
this  was  entrusted  to  Hugh  de  Boves,2  a  saintly  and  learned  man 
who  had  already  proved  an  able  administrator.  On  April  i5th, 
1123,  he  was  appointed  first  Abbot  of  Reading,  Prior  Peter,  whose 
services  had  been  lent  by  Cluny,  resigning  his  charge  and  returning 
home.  A  close  friendship  gradually  sprang  up  between  the  Abbot 
and  his  royal  patron,  a  friendship  that  only  terminated  with  the 
King's  death.  Two  years  later  the  Abbey  received  its  Foundation 
Charter  which  was  probably  signed  by  the  King  at  Rouen  on 
March  29th,  1125.3 

The  splendour  of  the  fabric,  the  favour  of  its  royal  founder, 
the  prestige  of  its  Abbot,  the  high  moral  tone  and  practical 
benevolence  of  the  brethren  gave  the  Abbey  immense  prestige 
from  its  early  days.  Quo  primum  nata  est  tempore  magna  fuit. 

But  such  a  vast  Institution  as  the  Abbey  takes  many  years  to 
build,  and  death  robbed  the  King  of  the  joy  of  seeing  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work. 
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THE  year  of  our  Lord  1121  must  ever  be  an  annus  mirabilis 
in  the  history  of  Reading,  for  it  witnessed  the  foundation, 
by  King  Henry  Beauclerc,  of  one  of  the  great  religious 
houses  of  England,  a  house  that  was  destined  to  play  an 
important  role  on  the  stage  of  our  national  history. 

An  ancient  chronicler,  William  of  Malmesbury,  thus  records 
the  event  :  '  Henry  I.  built  this  monastery  between  the  rivers 
Kennet  and  Thames,  in  a  spot  calculated  for  the  reception  of 
almost  all  who  might  have  occasion  to  travel  to  the  more  populous 
cities  of  England,  where  he  placed  monks  of  the  Cluniac  order, 
who  are  at  this  day  a  noble  pattern  of  holiness  and  an  example  of 
unwearied  and  delightful  hospitality.  " 

Only  a  brief  account  of  this  famous  foundation  can  here  be 
attempted  ;  fuller  details  will  be  found  in  various  Monographs  on 
the  subject. 


Reading  Abbey  consisted  of  a  group  of  conventual  buildings 
clustering  round  a  superb  Church,  and  encircled  by  a  massive 
wall  on  three  sides  and  by  two  streams,  the  Kennet  and  the  Holy 
Brook,  on  the  fourth.  Four  Gateways  allowed  of  access,  the 
principal  or  Compter  Gate  facing  the  west  porch  of  the  Church. 


Cburcb. 

The  Church  (Fig.  ij.)  was  a  romanesque  cruciform  structure 
distinguished  both  for  its  vast  dimensions  and  for  its  beauty  of 
detail.* 

*  I  am  indebted  for  this  illustration  to  Mr.  Marcus  Adams,  whose  drawing, 
although  speculative  in  its  details,  is  based  on  the  architectural  fragments  that  have 
survived,,  and  doubtless  reproduces  the  main  features  of  the  Church. 
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It  consisted  of  a  central  nave  with  lateral  aisles,  and  two 
transepts,  each  of  them  divided  into  apsidal  chapels.  The  east 
end,  forming  the  head  of  the  cross,  terminated  with  the  apse  and 
ambulatory,  the  latter  being  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
aisles.  Thus  was  provided  the  processional  path  by  which  pilgrims 
to  the  shrine  of  St.  James  could  pass  behind,  and  round,  the  chancel. 

The  roof  of  the  nave  was  carried  by  a  double  series  of  eight 
piers,  supporting  semi-circular  arches.  From  the  intersection  of 
the  transept  and  nave  sprang  a  huge  central  tower.  Further  to  the 
east  was  the  Lady  Chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 


Conventual  JBuilbings* 

The  most  important  conventual  buildings  were  the  Chapter 
House,  the  Cloisters,  the  Refectory,  the  Dorter,  the  Infirmary, 
the  Leper-House,  the  Inner  Gateway  and  the  Hospitium  for  the 
entertainment  of  pilgrims. 


$be  Chapter  fbouse* 

The  Chapter  House  opened  out  of  the  east  Cloister  with  a 
central  door  flanked  by  two  large  windows.  Although  stripped 
of  its  finished  mason  work,  this  ruin  is  still  a  noble  monument  of 
its  former  magnificence.  The  hall  measured  79  by  42  feet  and 
had  a  barrel  roof  supported  by  eight  pilasters  each  20  feet  high. 
Round  the  walls  may  be  traced  the  stone  seats  on  which  sat  the 
monks.  In  this  Chapter  House  have  been  held  various  Parliaments, 
Councils  and  other  famous  gatherings  which  are  recorded  in  our 
national  history. 

ZTbe  Cloisters. 

The  Cloisters,  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Church,  formed  a 
covered  ambulatory,  measuring  about  145  feet  each  way.  The 
east  Cloister  still  remains,  although  in  a  ruined  condition,  and  is 
approached  under  a  semi-circular  arch  through  which  the  monks 
entered  the  Church.  These  Cloisters  afforded  sheltered  com- 
munication between  the  Church,  the  Chapter  House,  the 
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Dormitory,  the  Refectory  and  other  buildings,  and  in  them  the 
monks  spent  much  of  their  time  during  the  intervals  between 
the  religious  services. 

£be  TRefecton?. 

The  Refectory  formed  a  splendid  hall  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Cloisters,  and  measured  about  167  feet  by  38  feet.  Within  its 
walls  various  historic  assemblies  have  taken  place.  On  one  occasion 
the  Rolls  of  Parliament  describe  it  as  "  a  certain  apartment  within 
the  Abbey,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  the  King  (i.e.  Edward  IV.) 
seated  on  a  royal  throne,  and  the  three  estates  in  full  Parliament 
assembled.  " 

At  its  west  end  were  placed  the  Kitchen  and  Buttery,  where 
the  pantler  kept  the  bread  and  napery. 

As  the  brethren  sat  at  meals  they  could  doubtless  hear  the 
Abbey  Mill  near  by  grinding  their  daily  food. 


Dorter* 

Running  south  from  the  Chapter  House  and  also  opening  out 
of  the  east  Cloister,  was  the  dorter  measuring  150  feet  in  length. 
On  the  upper  floor  slept  the  monks,  each  bed  consisting  of  a  straw 
mattress,  blanket,  coverlet  and  pillow.  Strict  silence  was 
observed,  and  a  light  was  kept  burning  throughout  the  night. 
Some  traces  still  remain  of  the  staircase  down  which  tramped  the 
brethren  as  they  passed  through  the  cloisters  into  the  Church  for 
the  midnight  office. 

Gbe  Jnfirman?. 

Little  is  known  of  the  Infirmary  at  Reading,  although  it  was 
doubtless  an  important  building  if  we  may  judge  from  similar 
Institutions  at  other  great  monasteries.  Even  the  situation  is 
uncertain  ;  but  tradition  points  to  the  ground  now  occupied  by 
the  Reading  Gaol,  where  ancient  foundations  were  dug  out 
some  years  ago.  Such  buildings  were  usually  placed  well  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  monastic  establishment  so  that  the  sick  might 
be  as  undisturbed  as  possible.  There  would  probably  be  a 
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Dormitory,  Refectory,  Kitchen,  Chapel  and  Hall.  St.  Benedict 
laid  special  stress  on  the  importance  of  caring  for  the  sick  brethren. 
"  Infirmorum  cura  ante  omnia  et  super  omnia  adhibenda  est,  ut 
sicut  reverentia  Christo  ita  eis  serviatur." 


The  Leper-House  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene  was 
built  by  Abbot  Aucherius  in  1134.  The  length  was  no  feet, 
the  width  50  feet,  while  the  largest  apartment  measured  60  feet 

by  45- 

Many  interesting  details  are  extant  of  the  food,  clothing  and 
regulations  of  the  inmates  of  this  leper-house  who  doubtless  used 
to  shake  their  wooden  clapper  and  beg  alms  from  the  visitors  to 
the  Hospitium,  with  the  words  :  "  Sum  good,  my  gentyll  mayster, 
for  God  sake." 

Both  King  Henry  and  his  Queen  Adelicia  showed  a  real 
sympathy  for  the  outcast  victims  of  this  incurable  disease,  who 
were  regarded  as  "  Christ's  poor  "  and  tended  with  peculiar  care 
for  His  sake.4 

£be  3nncr  (BatewatN 

The  Inner  Gateway  is  the  best  preserved  portion  of  the  Abbey, 
and  forms  a  striking  example  of  medieval  architecture.  The 
first  floor  is  occupied  by  a  stately  hall  in  which  the  Abbot  held  his 
manorial  court.  Here  used  to  assemble  the  Guild  Merchant  when 
once  a  year  it  presented  three  of  its  members  to  the  Abbot,  asking 
him  to  nominate  one  of  them  to  be  the  Gustos  Gilde  or  Mayor. 
Here  too  Hugh  Faringdon,  the  last  Abbot,  was  condemned  to  die 
the  death  of  a  traitor,  martyred  for  defending  the  Church  against 
the  Crown. 

$be  Iboapitium  of  St.  3obn. 

The  Abbey  was  famous  for  the  hospitality  of  its  brethren. 
According  to  William  of  Malmesbury  "  guests  might  be  seen 
arriving  every  hour,  and  consumed  more  than  the  inmates  them- 
selves." This  lavish  hospitality  was  exercised  in  a  special  building 
known  as  the  Hospitium  and  placed  on  the  west  side  of  the 
monastery..  Not  only  was  the  practice  of  hospitality  and  of  charity 
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a  great  principle  of  Benedictine  monasteries,  but  the  Foundation 
Charter  of  Reading  Abbey  expressly  enjoined  that  "  Whoever 
shall  be  made  Abbot  shall  not  bestow  the  alms  of  the  monastery 
on  his  lay  kindred  or  other  persons,  but  use  them  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  poor  and  strangers/' 

The  original  Guest  House  erected  by  Henry  Beauclerc 
probably  adjoined  St.  Lawrence's  Church.  In  course  of  time, 
however,  this  building  became  inadequate  for  the  great  concourse 
of  travellers  and  pilgrims,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Hugh 
II.  became  Abbot,  he  found  it  necessary  between  1189  and  1193 
to  rebuild  this  Hospitium  on  a  much  larger  scale.  In  it  were 
provided  a  series  of  halls  and  chambers  devoted  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  guests,  and  an  eleemosynary  department  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  Its  three  principal  divisions  were  (a)  a  Residence  house 
for  26  poor  brethren  and  sisters,  (b)  a  Refectory  and  (c)  a 
Dormitory.5 

By  this  means  hospitality  could  be  provided  for  the  vast  con- 
course of  travellers  and  pilgrims  who  visited  the  Abbey. 

The  Abbey,  of  which  the  most  important  departments  have 
now  been  mentioned,  was  built  on  a  scale  of  great  magnificence. 
The  Church  was  adorned  with  costly  reliquaries,  shrines, 
tapestries,  in  brief  with  everything  that  could  enhance  the  splendour 
of  its  decoration  or  the  beauty  of  its  ritual.  The  walls  were 
probably  covered  with  frescoes. 

The  vessels  used  at  the  High  Altar  were  of  pure  gold.  One 
chalice  alone  with  its  paten  weighed  four  pounds  and  was  worth 
over  £50.  Amongst  the  other  treasures  was  a  gold  shrine  for 
carrying  relics,  adorned  with  sapphires,  pearls  and  other  precious 
stones.  Here  may  have  been  preserved  the  highly  prized  relic  the 
hand  of  St.  James,  of  which  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 

This  noble  domus  Dei  must  have  been  a  perpetual  benediction 
to  Reading,  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the  little  Burgh,  ever 
raising  the  thoughts  of  the  citizens  from  the  material  to  the  spiritual, 
from  the  temporal  to  the  eternal.  Within  the  aisles  of  the  glorious 
Minster  the  voices  of  saintly  men  by  night  and  by  day  were  pealing 
heavenward  in  intercession  for  mankind  ;  at  the  Gate  hovered  the 
Angel  of  mercy  ministering  to  the  pilgrim,  to  the  poor,  to  the  leper. 
Truly  this  royal  Abbey  of  Reading  was  worthy  of  its  royal  Founder  ! 


/   /  / 
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HENRY  BEAUCLERC  lived  fourteen  years  after  the 
foundation  of  the  Abbey,  and  doubtless  watched  with 
the  deepest  interest  the  gradual  rise,  stone  upon  stone, 
of  the  stately  Memorial  and  Mausoleum  which  he 
had  designed. 

He  breathed  his  last  on  Sunday,  December  ist,  1135,  at  the 
Castle  of  Lyons-la-Foret,  near  to  St.  Denys,  and  about  forty 
miles  from  Rouen. 

The  previous  Tuesday,  November  26th,  on  returning  from 
the  chase,  the  King  had  halted  at  Lyons-la-Foret,  in  order  to  enjoy 
some  lampreys,  a  fish  which  invariably  provoked  dyspepsia,  and 
had  therefore  been  forbidden  by  his  physicians.  But,  alas,  it  is 
true  of  royal  as  of  ordinary  mortals  :  Nititur  in  vetitum  semper  y 
cupimusque  negata,  u  We  always  want  what  is  forbidden,  and 
crave  what  is  refused."6 

Disobedience  of  medical  advice  was  followed  by  sudden  and 
violent  illness,  accompanied  by  a  high  temperature  and  great 
suffering,  due  doubtless  to  peritonitis.  As  soon  as  his  sickness 
began,  the  King  made  his  confession  to  his  private  chaplains.  But 
in  that  hour  of  agony  he  longed  for  the  presence  and  spiritual 
comfort  of  his  old  friend  and  protege  Hugh  de  Boves,  whom  he 
had  known  so  well  at  Reading,  and  who  had  since  been  raised 
to  the  Archbishopric  of  Rouen. 

Hugh  hastened  to  the  death-bed  of  his  beloved  patron  and 
sovereign.  The  confessor  and  the  penitent  spent  the  last  three 
days  together. 

The  Archbishop  urged  the  dying  man  to  purge  his  conscience 
of  all  his  sins,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  release  all 
criminals  from  their  forfeitures,  to  recall  the  nobles  he  had  exiled 
and  to  restore  their  property  to  those  who  had  been  disinherited. 
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The  following  letter  written  to  Pope  Innocent  II.   describes  the 
royal  death-bed  : — 

"  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Rouen,  sends  his  humble  service  to  his 
Lord  and  rather,  Pope  Innocent : 

4  We  think  it  our  duty  to  announce  to  you  the  death  of  our 
Lord  and  King,  and  do  so  with  the  deepest  sorrow.  Attacked 
by  sudden  illness  the  King  summoned  us  by  an  urgent  message, 
as  he  wished  to  have  us  near  by  so  that  we  might  comfort  him. 
Accordingly  we  came  and  remained  with  him  during  three  days— 
a  time  of  great  suffering.  We  assisted  him  to  confess  his  sins, 
and  he  beat  his  breast,  in  the  deepest  contrition,  laid  aside  all 
animosities  and  promised  to  amend  his  life  according  to  the 
will  of  God  and  of  the  Church.  After  receiving  this  promise 
more  than  once  confirmed,  I  gave  him  absolution  three  times 
during  those  three  days.  He  devoutly  adored  the  Cross  of  our 
Lord  and  received  His  Body  and  Blood.  He  disposed  of  his 
charitable  gifts  with  the  words  :  *  Let  my  debts  be  paid,  all  wages 
and  stipends  be  discharged,  and  the  remainder  distributed  to 
the  poor/ 

*  Would  to  God  that  all  who  have  possessed  or  still  possess 
riches  might  act  as  he  did  ! 

"  Meanwhile  I  carefully  explained  to  him  the  teaching  of 
the  Church  about  the  anointing  of  the  sick,  received  from  the 
blessed  Apostle  St.  James,  and  at  his  own  pious  request  I 
anointed  him  with  holy  oil.  So  he  rested  in  peace,  and  may 
God  grant  him  the  peace  that  he  loved." 

Thus  strengthened  by  the  Viaticum  and  extreme  Unction 
Henry  Beauclerc  passed  into  the  unseen  world,?  in  the  presence 
of  his  son  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  four  other  Earls,  William 
Warrenne  of  Surrey,  Rotrou  of  Mortagne  or  Perche,  Waleran  of 
Meulan,  and  Robert  the  Hunchback  of  Leicester,  together  with 
various  other  lords,  captains  and  castellans.  Hugh,  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  Ouen,  the  Bishop  of  Evreux,  besought  these  persons 
not  to  abandon  their  master's  corpse  until  they  had,  one  and  all, 
conducted  it  to  the  sea-side  under  honourable  escort. 

The  next  day,  Monday,  December  2nd,  the  nobles  who  had 
been  present  at  the  death-bed,  bore  the  corpse  all  the  way  to  the 
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Cathedral  of  Rouen,  relieving  each  other  at  intervals  when  tired. 
Twenty  thousand  men-at-arms  joined  in  the  procession,  all  eager 
to  show  honour  to  the  obsequies.  At  the  Cathedral  door  the  corpse 
was  received  with  the  greatest  respect,  men  and  women  of  every 
rank  shedding  floods  of  tears  during  the  service. 

During  the  following  night  in  a  retired  part  of  the  Church  the 
body  was  embalmed  with  spices,  8  a  large  quantity  of  salt  being 
used  for  its  preservation  .9  Nevertheless  decomposition  rapidly 
took  place,  providing  Henry  of  Huntingdon  with  a  text  for  an 
admirable  exhortation  : 

"  Observe,  reader,  how  the  corpse  of  this  mighty  King 
whose  head  was  crowned  with  a  diadem  of  precious  jewels, 
sparkling  with  a  brightness  almost  divine,  who  held  glittering 
sceptres  in  both  his  hands,  the  rest  of  whose  body  was  robed 
in  cloth  of  gold,  whose  palate  was  gratified  by  such  delicious 
and  exquisite  viands,  whom  all  men  bowed  down  to,  all  men 
feared,  congratulated  and  admired  ;  observe,  I  say,  to  what 
horrible  decay,  to  what  a  loathsome  state  his  body  was  reduced  ! 
Mark  how  things  end,  from  which  alone  a  true  judgment  can  be 
formed,  and  learn  to  despise  what  so  perishes  and  comes  to 
nothing."  I0 

After  embalmment  the  body  was  sewn  in  a  bull's  hide,  and 
transported  by  road  across  the  breadth  of  Normandy,  passing 
through  Pont-Audemer  and  Bonneville-sur-Touque  to  Caen,11  the 
funeral  procession  being  conducted  by  members  of  the  royal 
chancery,  Robert  de  Sigillo,  Robert  de  Vere,  John  Algason  and 
various  other  English  knights,  as  well  as  by  the  guards  and  officers 
of  the  royal  household.  At  Caen  the  bier  was  placed  in  the  Abbey 
Church  of  St.  Stephen,  by  the  side  of  the  tomb  of  Henry's  father 
the  Conqueror. 

The  crossing  of  the  Channel  was  delayed  for  nearly  four  weeks 
by  stormy  weather  ;  but  immediately  after  Christmas  the  body 
was  placed  on  board  ship  by  monks,  and  transported  to  London 
with  gentle  breezes  blowing  (knibus  flabris  spirantibus). 

On  arrival  on  British  soil  the  body  was  received  with  all  respect 
by  King  Stephen,  Warrenne  Earl  of  Surrey  and  four  other  Earls 
who  escorted  it  to  Reading,  King  Stephen  himself  helping  to  carry 
the  bier  on  his  shoulders  for  the  love  he  bore  to  his  uncle.  No 
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spot  could  be  more  suitable  for  the  last  resting-place  of  the 
"  almost  perfect  model  of  a  King  "  than  before  the  High  Altar  of 
the  great  Minster  which  he  had  built  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
service  of  man. 

Freeman  has  well  said  : 

"  The  first  English-born  King  of  the  new  line,  he  in  whose 
descendants  the  green  tree  was  to  return  to  its  place,  the  King 
who  had  won  Normandy  by  the  strength  of  England,  who  had 
made  England  the  foe  of  France  and  the  ally  of  Germany,  was 
not  to  lie  either  in  Norman  soil  or  in  any  of  the  older  resting- 
places  of  the  royal  dead  of  England.  The  King  whose  reign 
marks  so  great  an  aera  in  English  history  had  well  earned  a  last 
home  to  himself,  apart  from  all  other  Kings  before  or  after  him. 
Nor  was  it  unfit  that  the  victor  of  Tinchebrai  should  sleep  on  a 
spot  all  whose  associations  were  purely  English,  a  spot  which 
had  won  its  earlier  place  in  history  as  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
greatest  exploits  of  Aelfred."  I2 


fp  iv 
H  IRc^al  Jfuneral. 


f~  "^HE  remains  of  the  Royal  Founder  were  buried  with  great 
pomp  before  the  High  Altar  of  the  Abbey  Church1 3  on 
the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  January  4th,  1136,  the 
-A-  anniversary  of  Henry  Beauclerc's  birthday.  There  were 
present  King  Stephen,  William  of  Corbeil,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  various  Bishops  and  Nobles  of  the  Realm.^  Taking  part 
in  the  service  was  doubtless  the  recently  appointed  Abbot  Edward 
with  the  obedientiaries  and  brethren.  From  near  and  far  flocked 
the  burghers  with  their  wives,  all  eager  to  witness  the  funeral  rites 
of  the  King  who  had  so  greatly  honoured  Radingia  by  erecting 
there  his  famous  Abbey,  and  by  choosing  it  for  his  sepulchre. 
Probably  the  only  persons  excluded  from  the  Church  were  the 
lepers  occupying  the  recently  built  hospital,  close  to  the  great  west 
porch.  But  even  they  must  have  enjoyed  watching  the  funeral 
procession  passing  in  front  of  their  hospital. 

The  vast  Abbey  Church  was  still  in  an  unfinished  condition. 
But  the  choir  no  doubt  was  complete  and  supplied  a  fitting  back- 
ground for  such  a  national  event  as  a  royal  funeral.  The  stately 
ritual  of  the  Roman  Church  added  to  the  impressiveness  of  the 
ceremony.  Was  it  not  the  first  native  King  of  the  English  who 
was  being  carried  to  his  last  resting-place  ? 

In  imagination  we  can  watch  the  slow-moving  procession  of 
King,  nobles,  prelates  and  clergy  bearing  candles  and  crosses,  and 
intoning  the  Dirge  and  the  Requiem.  Entering  by  the  noble 
western  porch  the  procession  moves  up  the  nave,  following  the 
royal  bier  on  which  lay  the  mortal  remains  of  the  late  Sovereign  of 
the  land.  Above  the  bier  was  the  effigy  of  the  deceased  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  period. 

Then  was  sung  the  Mass  for  the  dead,  after  which  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  William  of  Corbeil,  pronounced  the  usual 
panegyric. 
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Doubtless  he  recounted  the  great  qualities  of  the  departed 
monarch,  who  at  his  own  cost  had  built  the  noble  sanctuary  in  which 
they  were  assembled.  During  his  reign  the  country  had  deserved 
the  name  "  Merry  England,"  the  people  being  free,  with  a  free 
spirit  and  a  free  tongue.  But  Henry  Beauclerc  was  also  brave  ; 
he  had  fought  for  the  power  and  glory  of  England  and  had  slain 
its  enemies.  And  yet  through  the  weary  years  of  conflict  he  had 
ever  been  strenuus  pacts  amator  et  ecclesiae  defensor,  "  a  strenuous 
lover  of  peace  and  defender  of  the  Church/'  and  gloriosus 
pater  patriae,  "  the  glorious  father  of  his  country."  There 
had  been  blots  on  the  escutcheon,  human  frailties  and 
inexcusable  acts  of  cruelty.  Yet  it  might  truly  be  said  that,  if 
compared  with  his  predecessor  Rufus,  Henry  Beauclerc  had 
introduced  "  a  great  moral  reform."  He  had  been  a  "  lion  of 
justice  "  and  had  shewn  a  real  care  for  the  distressed  and  defenceless 
among  his  subjects.  "  Good  man  he  was  and  mickle  awe  was  of 
him.  Durst  none  man  misdo  with  other  on  his  time."  The 
law  had  been  faithfully  administered  semper  et  ubique.  Above 
all  the  King  had  been  a  bountiful  benefactor  of  churches  and 
religious  houses. 

Their  late  Sovereign  had  died  a  beautiful  Christian  death, 
fortified  by  the  rites  of  the  Church,  and  at  peace  with  God  and 
man  :  requiescat  in  pace.  Would  that  all  the  worshippers  in  that 
superb  sanctuary  might  imitate  so  beneficent  a  prince  and  end  their 
life  on  as  Christian  a  death-bed  ! 

An  ancient  chronicler,  Florence  of  Worcester,  tells  us  that 
at  the  funeral  masses  were  sung,  many  rich  offerings  made  and 
alms  distributed  to  multitudes  of  the  poor.  The  royal  effigy  was 
exposed  to  view  on  a  hearse  and  then  deposited  in  the  tomb  with 
the  highest  honours. 


Happy,  thrice  happy,  are  the  citizens  of  Reading,  that  within 
the  precincts  of  their  ancient  Borough  lies  a  spot  which  will  for 
ever  be  sacred  in  the  history  of  England,  a  spot  to  which  the  boys 
and  girls  can  be  led  with  the  words  :  "  Here  was  buried  King 
Henry  Beauclerc,  the  lover  of  peace,  the  lion  of  justice,  the  glorious 
father  of  his  country  ! >! 
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Ht  the  (Brave  Stbe. 

The  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  iii.)  is  taken  from  an  oil 
painting  entitled  "  The  Burial  of  Henry  I.  at  Reading  Abbey,"  by 
Mr.  Harry  Morley,  A.R.C.A. 

The  funeral  ceremony  is  viewed  from  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  of  the  Abbey  Church,  the  royal  bier,  covered  with  a  pall, 
occupying  the  centre  of  the  chancel.  The  Mass  for  the  Dead  has 
just  been  sung  and  the  officiating  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
William  of  Corbeil,  is  seen  circum-ambulating  and  censing  the 
bier.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  day  an  effigy  of  the  dead 
monarch  is  placed  on  the  bier  beneath  a  simply  constructed 
catafalque. 

ZTbe  Aourners. 

In  the  foreground  is  seen  King  Stephen,  kneeling  on  a  cushion, 
with  William  Warrenne,  Earl  of  Surrey,  on  his  left,  and  two  other 
knights  beside  him. 

Near  the  front  of  the  bier  stands  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
with  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  a  kneeling  posture  on  his  right. 

Edward,  the  Abbot  of  Reading,  is  seated  on  his  throne  in  the 
chancel  in  front  of  a  red  hanging  ;  on  the  Abbot's  right  is  another 
Bishop.  Several  monks  may  be  seen  in  the  background  ;  others 
are  seated  in  the  choir  stalls.  The  chapel  immediately  behind  the 
monks  is  filled  with  retainers  ;  against  a  pier  on  the  left  of  the 
picture  stands  an  avowry,  carrying  a  vane  beaten  out  of  gilt  metal 
with  the  Virgin  and  Child.  The  Archbishop's  cross-bearer  stands 
near  the  head  of  the  bier.  Behind  the  Archbishop  are  two  acolytes 
holding  candles  ;  between  them  is  the  thurifer.  On  the  Altar 
steps  is  seen  the  Archbishop's  chaplain. 


Destments. 

The  effigy  of  the  late  King  and  his  successor,  Stephen,  are 
robed  in  red  mantles,  with  a  fur  lining  of  ermine,  and  long  tunics, 
and  wear  Norman  crowns.  An  orb  reposes  in  the  left  hand  of  the 
effigy,  the  cross  being  surmounted  with  a  bird.  The  pall  is  of  cloth 
of  gold  or  more  probably  of  samite,  a  material  made  of  silk  inter- 
woven with  flat  strips  of  thin  gold  or  silver  plate. 
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The  leather  canopy  erected  over  the  bier  is  lined  with  white 
silk,  forming  an  awning  known  as  the  "  Majesty."  The  knights 
are  wearing  coats  of  chain  mail,  reaching  down  to  the  bare  knees. 
The  legs  are  wrapped  in  cloth  cross-gartered  with  strips  of  coloured 
cloth  or  of  leather  ;  their  arms  consist  of  sword,  battle-axe  and 
shield.  The  retainers  have  short  tunics  and  full  mantles,  fastened 
at  the  shoulders  or  in  front  ;  they  are  wearing  round  helmets 
pointed  a  little  at  the  crown,  with  nose  guards,  and  are  armed  with 
pikes. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  vested  in  amice,  alb,  stole, 
tunicle,  chasuble,  pallium,  maniple,  sandles,  gloves  and  mitre. 
The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  is  similarly  attired  but  has  no  pallium. 

The  cross-bearer  is  vested  in  amice,  alb  and  dalmatic. 
The  candle-bearer  and  thurifers  wear  surplices  ;  the  monks  in  the 
chancel  aisle  are  wearing  black  Cluniac  habits,  while  those  in  the 
choir  stalls  are  in  albs. 

Ttbe  ftttalDrg. 

On  the  pall  is  shown  an  early  shield  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
with  the  blazon  az.  a  cross-patonce  between  five  martlets  or.  On 
the  canopy  are  seen  the  shields  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  (az.  a 
crosier  or  episcopal  staff  in  pale  ag.  ensigned  with  a  cross  patee  or, 
surmounted  by  a  pallium  —  throughout  of  the  second,  edged  and 
fringed  gold  and  charged  with  four  crosses  formees-fitchees  sable), 
the  see  of  Salisbury  (az.  the  Blessed  Virgin  standing  crowned, 
vested  and  holding  in  her  arms  the  Holy  Child  all  or)  and  the 
Abbey  of  Reading  (az.  three  escallop  shells  or).  The  Earl  of 
Surrey  holds  the  Warrenne  shield  (chequ6e  az.  and  or  diapered). 


\> 
tlbe  desecration  of  the 


NO  vestige  remains  of  Henry  Beauclerc's  tomb.     But  the 
spot  where  the  Founder  of  Reading  Abbey  was  com- 
mitted to  the  grave  will  be  held  in  perpetual  remem- 
brance as  one  of  those  sacred  spots  of  the  dear  homeland 
with  which  our  national  history  must  always  be  associated.    The 
dramatic  story  of  the  royal  tomb  is  worthy  of  record  so  far  as  the 
scanty  details  permit. 

In  gratitude  to  the  Founder  of  their  beloved  Abbey  the  monks 
erected  a  magnificent  monument  to  his  memory,  with  a  life-sized 
effigy  of  the  King  adorned  with  the  usual  emblems  of  royalty. 

On  December  ist,  1136,  the  first  anniversary  of  the  King's 
death,  the  Queen  Adelicia  of  Louvaine  paid  a  visit  to  the  Abbey 
Church,  accompanied  by  her  brother  Josceline  of  Louvaine  and 
attended  by  her  almoners,  chaplains  and  the  other  officers  of  her 
household.  On  arrival  she  was  received  by  a  number  of  abbots, 
priors  and  monks,  and  escorted  up  the  aisle  by  the  Bishops  of 
Salisbury  and  Worcester  to  the  choir,  where  she  gave  public 
testimony  to  her  affection  for  her  late  consort  by  placing  a  rich 
pall  on  the  Altar. 

She  also  presented  to  the  Abbey  her  manor  of  Aston  in 
Berkshire,  which  had  been  settled  on  her  as  part  of  her  royal  dower, 
in  order  to  secure  the  prayers  of  the  Church  for  her  late  husband 
the  King,  for  her  own  soul,  the  souls  of  her  father  and  mother,  and 
also  for  the  health  of  King  Stephen  and  Queen  Maud  his  wife. 

Subsequently  Adelicia  made  the  further  gift  of  the  Manor  of 
Stanton  Harcourt,  in  Oxfordshire,  to  the  intent  that  a  lamp  should 
be  kept  perpetually  burning  before  the  pyx  and  the  tomb  of  the 
Founder. 
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After  the  death  of  her  second  husband,  William  de  Albini, 
Earl  of  Arundel,  Adelicia  presented  to  the  Abbey  the  churches  of 
Berkeley  Harness  (Gloucestershire),  Cam,  Arlingham,  Wotton, 
Beverstone  and  Almondsbury.  Moreover  100  shillings  were  to  be 
paid  every  Christmas  out  of  the  receipts  from  a  wharf  in  London, 
for  the  expenses  of  the  founder's  anniversary. 

A  further  reference  to  the  royal  tomb  and  image  occurs  in 
1398  when  Richard  II.  consented  to  confirm  the  Abbey  in  all  its 
rights  and  privileges  on  the  one  condition  that  Abbot  Richard 
Yateley  would  within  a  year  honourably  repair  the  tomb  and  the 
effigy  of  Henry  Beauclerc  over  his  place  of  burial. X5 

A  second  precept,  directed  to  the  treasurer  and  barons  of  his 
exchequer  was  afterwards  issued,  notifying  that  he  allowed  a 
patent  of  liberties  granted  to  the  Abbot  and  convent,  as  they  had 
then  repaired  the  tomb  and  statue  of  the  founder,  according  to  the 
express  direction  of  the  patent.16 

We  cannot  doubt  that  through  the  long  history  of  the  Abbey 
the  royal  cenotaph  together  with  the  shrine  of  St.  James  attracted 
many  pilgrims  and  visitors  who  enriched  the  Abbey  with  their 
offerings.1 7 

All  these  pilgrimages  to  the  royal  sepulchre  came  to  a  close 
with  the  dissolution  of  Reading  Abbey  and  the  execution  of  its  last 
Abbot  in  1539.  As  long  as  Henry  VIII.  lived  no  great  damage  was 
done  to  the  fabric  of  the  Abbey,  although  most  of  the  plate, 
vestments,  tapestries  and  other  saleable  assets  were  removed  at 
the  dissolution.  But  during  the  reign  of  his  successor  a  general 
pillage  commenced.  All  reverence  for  the  symbols  of  holy 
things  seems  to  have  vanished  from  the  land.  The  desire  for 
filthy  lucre  reigned  unchecked.  The  nave  was  unroofed  for  the 
sake  of  the  lead.  The  timbers  were  removed  for  the  restoration  of 
parish  churches.  The  Abbey  walls  were  exploited  as  a  common 
quarry.  Indeed  in  1577  the  citizens  of  Reading  actually  made  a 
request  "  for  the  stones  of  the  Abbey  for  their  streets."  l8 

The  royal  tomb  seems  to  have  excited  the  special  cupidity 
of  the  iconoclasts,  owing  to  a  current  tradition  that  the  body  of 
Henry  Beauclerc  had  been  placed  in  a  silver  coffin  enclosed  within 
the  stone  sarcophagus,  and  a  desire  to  secure  this  hidden  treasure 
stimulated  the  workmen  to  demolish  the  royal  tomb  and  monument. 
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In  their  disgust  at  finding  nothing  but  a  stone  sarcophagus,  the 
workmen  rifled  the  grave  and  scattered  the  mouldering  remains 
to  the  winds  of  heaven.  In  the  words  of  Sandford  :  T9  the  bones 
of  the  King  "  could  not  enjoy  repose  in  his  grave,  but  were 
thrown  out  to  make  room  for  a  stable  for  horses." 

When  the  foundations  of  Reading  Gaol  were  dug  in  1793, 
a  vault  of  curious  workmanship  was  discovered  on  the  site  of  the 
destroyed  Lady  Chapel,  containing  a  greatly  corroded  leaden 
coffin  within  which  was  a  perfect  skeleton  together  with  fragments 
of  rotten  leather.  Local  antiquaries  rashly  concluded  this  to  have 
been  the  royal  coffin  with  remains  of  the  bull's  hide  in  which 
Henry  Beauclerc's  body  was  wrapped.  But  the  tomb  was  not 
in  the  position  of  the  Founder's,  and  was  probably  that  of 
an  Abbot.20 

On  November  24th,  1815,  was  unearthed  near  to  the  centre 
of  the  choir  of  the  Abbey  Church  a  large  fragment  of  the  bottom  of  a 
sarcophagus,  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  whole  had  been  elegantly 
carved.  There  remained  merely  the  bases  of  a  complete  row  of 
fifty  small  columns  which  originally  had  surrounded  the  whole 
coffin.  The  length  of  the  sarcophagus  was  seven  feet,  by  two  feet 
six  inches  at  the  head,  gradually  narrowing  to  two  feet  at  the  other 
end.  Six  strong  iron  rings  had  been  let  into  the  substance  of  the 
stone,  intended  to  assist  the  lowering  of  the  coffin  with  all  its  con- 
tents into  a  vault.  The  sarcophagus  had  probably  been  removed 
from  its  original  situation,  broken  and  left  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  This  coffin  was  conjectured  by  Archdeacon  Nares  and 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  Guilding  to  have  been  the  original  sarcophagus  in 
which  the  Founder  of  the  Abbey  was  buried  in 


Guilding  gives  the  following  reasons  for  his  opinion  : 

(a)  The  coffin  was  found  exactly  in  situ  of  the  King's  tomb, 
before  the  High  Altar. 

(b)  It    was    immediately    inspected    by    two    independent 
witnesses,  who  give  exactly  the  same  account  of  its 
character  and  appearance. 

(c)  It  evidently  belonged  to  one  of  high  rank  who  lived 
in  the  i2th  century,  the  mouldings  having  a  i2th  Century 
character. 
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(d)  The  mutilated  and  broken  condition  proved  that  the 
coffin  had  received  previous  violence,  and  had  been 
hastily  re-interred  ;  of  course  the  bones  would  utterly 
perish. 

It  was  Guilding's  hope  that  one  day  a  monumental  cenotaph 
might  be  placed  in  the  adjacent  Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  with  an 
effigy  of  the  Founder  of  Reading  Abbey  and  that  this  fragment 
of  the  supposed  royal  coffin  might  be  placed  beneath.22  "  Then 
once  more  the  Royal  Founder  of  Reading  Abbey  will  obtain  a 
suitable  Memorial  as  one  of  the  makers  of  England.  " 

Not  a  stone  remains  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  great  Henry 
Beauclerc  was  laid  to  rest.23  All  is  open  to  the  light  of  day  and  the 
winds  of  heaven.  But  in  the  adjoining  Forbury  gardens  rises  an 
imposing  Cross  which  helps  to  keep  green  the  memory  of  the  great 
Monarch  to  whom  Reading  owes  an  everlasting  debt  of  gratitude  .24 


tEbrougb  the  Centuries. 
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ENRY  BEAUCLERC  died  long  before  the  completion 
of  the  great  Abbey  which  he  had  dedicated  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  service  of  man.  But  the  founda- 
tions were  too  well  and  truly  laid  for  the  King's  decease 
to  arrest  building  operations.  Indeed  the  royal  tomb  doubtless 
gave  the  Abbey  in  some  measure  the  status  of  a  national  Valhalla. 

The  monastic  Church  was  not  ready  for  its  "  Hallowing  " 
until  1164,  when  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  Archbishop 
Thomas  a  Becket,  in  the  presence  of  Henry  II.  Between  1189 
and  1193  was  rebuilt  the  Hospitium  of  St.  John.  About  sixty 
years  later,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  style  of  architecture,  the  Inner 
Gateway  was  added,  with  a  fine  hall  for  the  manorial  court  of  the 
Abbot.  The  twentieth  Abbot,  Nicholas  de  Quappelade,  had  the 
honour  of  completing  the  Church  by  the  addition  of  an  Eastern  or 
Lady  Chapel.  Its  foundations  were  laid  on  April  igth,  1314, 
i.e.  the  isoth  anniversary  of  the  "  Hallowing  "  of  the  Abbey 
Church.  These  few  landmarks  indicate  the  continued  growth  of 
the  fabric. 

For  over  four  hundred  years  the  Abbey  filled  a  prominent 
place  on  the  stage  of  our  political  and  religious  history. 

Here  were  celebrated  royal  marriages  and  funerals  ;  here 
gathered  great  secular  and  ecclesiastical  Councils  ;  here  on  various 
occasions  assembled  Parliament  itself.  Speaking  generally  the 
Abbots  of  Reading  were  men  of  learning  and  experience,  competent 
to  advise  and  confer  with  the  Sovereign  of  the  realm.  At  least  two 
of  them  became  noted  for  their  contributions  to  literature  and 
theology.  One  became  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  another  Archbishop 
of  Bordeaux.  A  third  reached  the  Abbacy  of  Cluny. 

The  monastic  Library  was  a  nursery  of  theological,  linguistic, 
historical  and  musical  studies,  and  enjoyed  such  public  confidence 
as  to  be  trusted  with  the  custody  of  the  state  archives. 
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The  Hospitium  became  one  of  the  most  noted  Guest  houses 
in  the  land,  and  possessed  an  importance  that  is  not  easily  realised 
under  the  changed  conditions  of  modern  times. 

Doubtless  during  the  long  history  of  the  Abbey  there  were 
at  times  abuses  and  superstitious  practices,  such  as  have 
stained  the  memory  of  many  a  religious  house.  Where  in  this 
world  can  gold  be  found  that  is  free  from  dross  ?  But,  generally 
speaking,  the  Founder's  ideals  were  realised,  and  his  famous 
Abbey  will  be  held  in  perpetual  remembrance  as  a  home  of  religion, 
learning  and  benevolence.  The  tree  that  Henry  Beauclerc  planted 
bore  good  fruit. 

The  dramatic  story  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  last  Abbot  is  too 
well  known  to  need  detailed  repetition.  At  the  crisis  in  our 
history  known  as  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  Hugh 
Faringdon  remained  loyal  to  the  Pope  and  refused  to  surrender  the 
Abbey  to  Henry  VIII.  Romanae  magnus  fuit  servus  ecclesiae. 
Accordingly  he  was  arrested,  confined  in  the  Tower  and  condemned 
to  the  death  of  a  traitor  as  a  result  of  secret  inquisitions.  In  the 
"  Remembrances,"  written  with  Thomas  Cromwell's  own  hand, 
are  found  the  scandalous  words  :  "  The  Abbot  Redyng  to  be  sent 
down  to  be  tried  and  executed  at  Redyng  with  his  complices," 
proof  that  the  verdict  had  preceded  the  trial.  After  being  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower  for  about  two  months,  Faringdon  was 
transferred  to  Reading,  and  underwent  a  further  trial  that  was 
nothing  more  than  a  ghastly  mockery  of  justice.  In  his  own 
manorial  Court-house,  the  Lord  Abbot,  the  Peer  of  Parliament, 
was  sentenced  to  the  death  meted  out  to  the  felon  and  the  outlaw. 
When  brought  face  to  face  with  eternity,  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows, 
Faringdon  remained  true  to  his  faith,  laying  down  his  life  "pro 
Christo  et  ecclesia"  During  life  his  motto  had  been  "  In  te, 
Domine,  speravi  "  :  that  faith  robbed  death  of  all  its  terror. 

The  execution  of  the  last  Abbot  was  followed  by  the  immediate 
dissolution  of  the  Abbey.  The  treasury  was  plundered  ;  the  plate, 
vestments  and  tapestries  were  despatched  to  London  for  the 
King's  use  ;  the  lead  from  the  Church  roof  was  melted  into  pigs 
and  fodders  ;  the  fabric  was  demolished  by  sacrilegious  hands. 
The  pillars,  the  tiles  and  the  woodwork  were  scattered  far  and 
wide.  Some  of  the  conventual  buildings  were  converted  by 
Henry  VIII.  into  a  palace,  and  used  until  1625  on  the  occasion  of 
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royal  visits  ;  after  this  the  demolition  proceeded  rapidly.  During 
the  siege  of  Reading  in  the  Civil  War  the  walls  of  the  Abbey  were 
battered  by  artillery,  blown  up  by  gunpowder  and  reduced  to 
shapeless  ruins.  For  many  a  long  year  the  glorious  church  which 
for  centuries  had  rung  with  praises  of  the  eternal  and  petitions  of 
the  mortal  was  dug  out  as  a  common  quarry.  Many  of  its  stones 
were  thought  not  unworthy  of  paving  the  streets  ! 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  attitude  of  the  burghers  of 
Reading  during  the  process  of  demolition.  They  seem  to  have 
cared  so  little  for  the  venerable  Institution  that  had  shed  such  lustre 
on  their  Burgh. 

Doubtless  the  yoke  of  ecclesiastic  bondage  had  often  been  a 
galling  one.  Doubtless  the  Abbey  had  sadly  thwarted  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  the  Guild  Merchant  for  a  larger  measure  of 
self-government.  Doubtless  there  had  been  scandals  and  corrup- 
tions that  should  be  unheard  of  in  a  home  of  religion  and  learning. 
Doubtless  also  commercial  spirits  may  have  seen  an  opportunity 
for  plunder  and  profit.  These  and  other  influences  may  have 
combined  to  reconcile  the  Radingians  to  acts  of  grievous  vandalism. 

But  looking  back  through  the  centuries,  from  our  present  point 
of  vantage,  we  cannot  but  lament,  both  on  local  and  on  national 
grounds,  that  no  constructive  policy  was  associated  with  the 
dissolution.  A  far-sighted  programme  might  have  adapted  Henry 
Beauclerc's  great  foundation  to  the  changed  conditions  of  the 
times.  Boni  medici  est  ab  infirmo  morbum  tollere  et  non  infirmum 
corpus  destruere,  "  The  good  physician  does  not  destroy  the 
diseased  body,  but  removes  the  disease  from  it." 

The  historic  Church  might  have  been  converted  into  a 
Cathedral  for  Berkshire,  some  of  the  monastic  revenues  being 
assigned  to  the  endowment  of  a  bishopric. 

Other  endowments  might  have  been  diverted  to  the  founding 
of  professorships  at  the  Universities  25  as  well  as  to  the  permanent 
maintenance  of  the  ancient  "  Abbeye  School." 

The  Hospitium  might  have  been  retained  as  an  almshouse 
and  an  orphanage.  The  disused  Leper-house  might  have  been 
converted  into  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  the  blind,  the  halt.  The 
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monastic  Library  of  which  some  illuminated  MSS.  worth  their 
weight  in  gold  are  still  extant,  might  have  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  Public  Library  for  which  the  town  has  had  to  wait  so  long. 

The  ancient  Hall  of  Justice  in  the  Inner  Gateway,  together 
with  the  Compter  Prison,  might  have  continued  in  use  for  judicial 
purposes.  The  monastic  estates  would  have  formed  splendid 
parks. 

By  some  such  programme  as  this  the  ideals  of  the  royal 
founder  would  have  been  adapted  to  the  changed  requirements 
of  modern  times,  and  the  religious,  charitable,  educational  and 
literary  work  of  the  Abbey  would  have  been  perpetuated.  Instead 
of  scandalous  desecration  of  buildings  that  had  for  centuries  been 
devoted  to  noble  ideals,  we  should  have  seen  those  ideals  main- 
tained and  developed.  A  great  religious  Foundation,  closely 
associated  with  our  national  history,  would  have  been  preserved. 


Happily,  however,  Reading  still  possesses  some  visible 
memorials  of  her  ancient  Abbey,  memorials  of  which  any  com- 
munity might  well  be  proud. 

First.  Some  small  portions  of  the  monastic  buildings  are 
still  in  use  for  municipal  and  other  purposes.  Thus  the  Borough 
is  enriched  by  Henry  Beauclerc's  Foundation. 

The  stately  Inner  Gateway  in  which  the  Abbot  formerly  held 
his  manorial  Court  and  in  which  Hugh  Faringdon  was  condemned 
to  death,  serves  as  the  home  of  the  Berkshire  Archaeological  Society. 
A  portion  of  the  dormitory  of  the  Hospitium  of  St.  John,  although 
largely  restored,  is  used  for  public  offices. 

Secondly.  There  still  survive  some  majestic  ruins  which 
are  rich  in  historical  associations.  As  we  wander  amongst  them 
we  can  linger  at  the  spot  where  Henry  Beauclerc  was  laid  to  rest, 
where  Heraclius,  Patriarch  of  the  Holy  Resurrection,  besought 
Henry  II.  to  undertake  a  crusade  to  save  the  Holy  Land  from 
Saladin,  where  John  of  Gaunt  led  to  the  altar  his  fair  cousin 
Blanche  of  Plantagenet,  where  the  Abbot  selected  one  of  three 
burgesses  to  be  the  Gustos  Gilde  or  Mayor  for  the  year,  where 
Hugh  Faringdon  died  a  martyr  for  his  faith. 
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Thirdly.  Reading  still  possesses  two  important  educational 
Institutions  which  though  no  longer  occupying  any  portion  of 
the  Abbey  still  in  various  ways  recall  it  to  memory. 

"ReaMng  School. 

The  oldest  of  these  is  Reading  School,  formerly  known  as  the 
"  Abbeye  School."  This  has  been  in  existence  for  about  eight 
centuries  and  for  many  years  has  ranked  as  one  of  the  noted 
Grammar  Schools  of  England.  Indeed  according  to  Leach 26 
the  school  may  possibly  be  even  older  than  the  Abbey  and  have 
originally  belonged  to  the  Canons  of  a  collegiate  Church. 
When  the  Abbey  was  founded  the  school  was  doubtless  granted 
to  the  Abbot,  under  whose  control  Reading  itself  was  placed. 

The  great  medieval  Abbeys  took  much  interest  in  the  educa- 
tion of  boys  as  well  as  in  the  higher  education  of  monks  at  the 
Universities,  and  readers  interested  in  monastic  education  are 
referred  to  the  admirable  article  by  Leach  who  has  brought  to  light 
much  historical  information. 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery  the  "  Abbeye  School  " 
passed  to  the  Crown  and  became  in  a  sense  a  royal  school.  At 
that  time  the  school  probably  occupied  the  refectory  or  guest-hall 
of  the  Hospitium  of  St.  John,  a  noble  room  measuring  120  feet 
by  20  to  30  feet.  But  in  1578  the  Corporation  appears  to  have 
taken  possession  of  this  hall,  and,  by  means  of  a  new  floor,  to  have 
divided  it  into  an  upper  and  lower  story,  retaining  the  upper  one 
as  a  Town  Hall,  and  relegating  the  scholars  to  the  lower.  The 
school  continued  to  occupy  this  building  until  its  demolition  in 
1786  when  the  Town  Hall  was  rebuilt.  The  school  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  building  specially  erected  for  the  purpose  close  by, 
where  it  continued  until  1866  when  the  building  was  condemned 
as  unsuitable  for  public  requirements. 

For  four  years  the  school  remained  closed  while  the  Reading 
School  Act  was  procured  and  a  new  school  built  on  a  fine  site  of 
10  acres  about  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  During  its  long 
history  Reading  School  has  produced  "  very  able  men  to  do  God, 
the  King  and  the  Church  service,"  and  all  who  value  the  influence 
of  noble  traditions  in  education  will  subscribe  to  the  hope  that  a 
long  and  useful  future  may  be  in  store. 

Floreat  Schola  Readingensis  in  plurimos  annos  ! 
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Iflniversit?  College. 

The  University  College  is  a  much  younger  Institution,  having 
been  incorporated  as  recently  as  1896.  At  that  time  it  was  located 
in  the  restored  Hospitium  of  the  Abbey  which  thus  reverted  to 
noble  purposes  seven  centuries  after  its  erection  by  Abbot  Hugh  II. 
The  association  of  the  College  with  the  Abbey  is  further  indicated 
by  the  incorporation  in  its  arms  of  the  three  escallops  which 
formed  the  arms  of  the  Abbey  and  were  borne  in  honour  of  St. 
James  the  Elder,  the  acquisition  of  whose  reputed  hand  by  Henry 
Beauclerc  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Abbey. 

The  College  has  undergone  a  process  of  rapid  development. 
In  1901  it  was  placed  amongst  the  national  institutions  recognised 
by  the  State  as  performing  work  of  university  standard.  Before 
long  the  Hospitium  and  the  adjacent  buildings  which  had  been 
absorbed  became  inadequate,  and  in  1905  the  College  migrated  to 
the  much  ampler  site  which  it  now  holds.  There  are  expectations 
that  the  dignity  of  a  full-fledged  University  will  be  soon  granted. 
With  this  will  be  associated  academic  independence  and  the  power 
to  mould  the  curricula  of  its  students  on  the  lines  of  the  most 
modern  requirements. 

Although  the  ideals  of  the  two  educational  Institutions  just 
mentioned  are  widely  different  from  those  of  Henry  Beauclerc  's 
great  foundation,  yet  there  are  many  points  of  contact  between 
them.  In  its  day  the  monastery  was  the  library  of  the  scholar, 
the  studio  of  the  artist,  the  laboratory  of  the  scientist,  the  museum 
of  the  collector,  the  seminary  of  the  young.  All  these  form  part 
of  a  modern  educational  institution.  Both  the  old  and  the  new  have 
as  their  programme  the  imparting  of  instruction,  the  training  of 
character,  the  advancement  of  learning. 

Reading  is  thus  the  proud  possessor  of  historic  memorials, 
which  recall  the  worthy  part  it  has  played  in  the  building  up  of 
"  this  dear  dear  land,  this  England."  Truly  Henry  Beauclerc 
will  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance  by  its  citizens.  His  name 

"  On  fame's  eternall  bead-roll  is  worthie  to  be  fyled," 
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1  Cf.  "  The  Shrine  of  St.  James  at  Reading  Abbey,"  by  J.  B.  H.    "  The 
Antiquary,"  1915,  p.  382. 

2  A  biography  of  Hugh  deBoves  will  be  found  in  "  The  First  and  Last  Abbots 
of  Reading,"  by  J.  B.  H. 

3  A  translation  of  the  Charter  will  be  found  in  "  Reading  Abbey,"  by  J.  B.  H., 
p. 151. 

*  Queen  Adelicia  founded  a  leper-house  at  Fugglestone  St.  Peter  in  Wiltshire, 
and  is  said  herself  to  have  suffered  from  leprosy.  Clay,  "  Medieval  Hospitals  of 
England,"  p.  73. 

s  Cf.  "  Hugh  II.,  Eighth  Abbot  of  Reading,"  by  J.  B.  H.  "  Berks,  Bucks 
and  Oxon  Archaeological  Journal,"  January,  1917. 

6  Ovid,  Amor.  III.,  4,  17. 

7  Medieval  superstition  is  shewn  by  the  belief  that  a  violent  gale,  on  the  eve 
of  the  festival  of  the  Apostles  Simon  and  Jude,  which  blew  down  towers  and  houses 
and  trees,  as  well  as  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  the  29th  of  July,  1135,  presaged  the 
King's  death.    Roger  of  Wendover,  "  Chronicle  "  (Bohn  ed.),  Vol.  I.,  p.  482. 

8  The  heart,  tongue  and  viscera  were  enclosed  in  an  urn  and  interred  in  a 
monument  erected  before  the  altar  of  the  Church  of  Sainte-Marie  du  Pre  belonging 
to  the  Priory  of  Bonne  Nouvelle  near  Rouen.    This  priory  had  been  begun  by  the 
mother  of  Henry  Beauclerc  and  completed  by  himself. 

9  Our  ancient  chroniclers  give  many  gruesome  details  of  the  condition  of  the 
corpse  before  its  burial.  The  physician  who  removed  the  putrid  viscera  died  from 
toxaemia,  the  last  victim  of  a  king  who  had  slain  many.    The  poor  man  did  not 
live  long  to  enjoy  the  high  fee  paid  him  for  the  post-mortem. 

10  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  "  Chronicle  "  (Bohn  ed.),  p.  263. 

"The  corpse  of  William  the  Conqueror  was  also  transported  from  Rouen  to 
Caen,  but  travelled  partly  by  water,  partly  by  land. 

"  E.  A.  Freeman,  "  Norman  Conquest,"  Vol.  V.,  p.  241. 

*3  So  say  the  chroniclers ;  but  the  tomb  was  more  probably  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Altar,  the  usual  place  for  a  founder's  tomb. 

x*  Roger  of  Wendover  speaks  of  the  Archbishops  being  present.  Other 
chroniclers  only  refer  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  "  Chronicle " 
(Bohn  Ed.),  Vol.  I.,  p.  483. 
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'5  Pat.  21  Ric.  II.,  pt.  iii.,  p.  16. 

16  Coates,  "  History  and  Antiquities  of  Reading,"  p.  249. 

v  Cf.  "  The  Shrine  of  St.  James  at  Reading  Abbey,"  by  J.  B.  H.    "  The 
Antiquary,"  1915,  p.  382. 

18  Particulars  of  the  events  which  caused  the  Abbey  to  be  plundered 
by  sacrilegious  hands,  blown  up  by  gunpowder,  battered  by  artillery,  dug  out  as  a 
quarry  and  eventually  reduced  to  an  excoriated  ruin  will  be  found  in  "  Reading 
Abbey,"  by  J.  B.  H.,  p.  133  f. 

*9  "  Genealogical  History  of  the  Kings  of  England,"  p.  28. 


20  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1785,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  881,  942  ;  1786,  Vol.  I.,  pp. 
n,  105,  393.  Wall,  "  Tombs  of  the  Kings  of  England,"  p.  221. 

31  For  further  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  "Archaeologia,"  Vol.  XVIII. , 
p.  272,  and  to  a  Paper  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Guilding  in  the  J.  of  the  "  Berks  Archaeol. 
and  Archit.  S.,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  95.  Guilding's  fuller  MS.,  entitled  "  The  Tomb  of 
Henry  I.  in  Reading  Abbey,"  will  be  found  in  the  Reading  Public  Library. 

22  Unfortunately  this  supposed  fragment  of  the  tomb  of  the  Royal  Founder 
has  disappeared.     The  stone  coffin  now  placed  at  the  apsidal  end  of  one  of  the 
chapels  of  the  S.  transept  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  fragment  described  by 
Nares  and  Guilding.    Only  the  head  end  is  ancient.  The  other  half  was  constructed 
by  a  mason  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Okey  Taylor. 

23  The  exact  site  of  the  tomb  is  now  occupied  by  the  playground  of  St.  James's 
R.C.  school. 

2*  The  Cross  bears  the  inscription  which  forms  the  dedication  on  page  5. 

25  Four  Regius  professorships  had  recently  been  established  at  Oxford. 

26  Cf.  Leach,  "  Victoria  County  History  for  Berkshire,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  245. 
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